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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes one aspect, of a larger study of 
the experiences of white families who have acopted transracially . It 
compares levels of racial awareness, racial preferences, and racial 
identities between two categories of children'; nonwhite children 
adopted by white families and their white s:ibling:: who had been born 
into those families. The data reported in tiiis paper are based on 
interviews with 204 families in five cities in the Midwest, all of 
whom adopted at least one nonwhite child. In total, 366 children were 
interviewed who were between 3 and 8 years old; 199 of them were 
adoptc^d, and 167 were born to the parents. The data suggest that in 
families that have adopted transracially, young children have a 
somewhat different perspective and a different set of attitudes 
toward color, and presumably race, than children who are reared in 
more typical family settings. Fewer of the white as well as the 
nonwhite children in "tr ansracial" homes associate "white" with the 
positive and attractive and desirable characteristics that other 
white as well as black children do in our society. The Negro children 
perceive themselves as "Negro" as accurately as white children 
perceive themselves as "white." (Author/JM) 
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ASSESSMEIJT OF RACIAL AWARENESS, PREFERENCE Ai>JD 
SELF IDENTITY i\:-IONG VJIIITE MD ADOPTED NON-v/HITE CHILDREN* 

Rit£i James Simon-* 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 



Q Introduction 

Tliis paper describes one aspect of a larger study of the experiences of 

White families who have adopted transracially . It compares levels of racial 

awareaess, racial preferences, and racial identities among two categories of 

children: non^White children adopted by l^ite families and their \^ite siblings 

who had been born into those families;. 

By "racial awareness'' we mean a knowledge of both the visible differences 

between racial categories land the perceptual cues by which one classifies people 

into these divisions."^ 3y "racial ideutity" we mean a consciousness of self as 

belonging to a specific group that is differentiated from other groups by 

2 

obvious physical characteristics. "Racial prefv^.rences " are the attitudes or the 
evaluations that are attached to racial categories. The major distinction between 
awareness and identity is that the latter also measures affect about race, while 
awareness is concerned primarily or exclusively with cop.iition. 

A reviev; of the literature describing empirical studies on these three topics, 
awareness, preference and identity reveals widespread agreement that pre-school 



*Tlie study was supported by a grant from the National Institute of llental 
Health, liH 20725, 

**The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of her field staff: 

Margaret Bobertz, Richard de Liberty, Gail Thoen, Brian Sosdian, Susan Smith, 
Pamela V/olens . Special debts of gratitude are owed to Ca^ol Sosdian and 
Michele Long for their assistance in the analysis of the data; and to Julian 
Simon for his criticisms of an earlier draft. 



■^Judith D. R. Porter, Black Child, White Child, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1971, p. 13. 



'Both Kenneth Clark and Erik Erikson have defined racial identity in the above 
manner. See K. B. Clark and M. P. Clark, op. cit , Readings in Social 
Psychology , T. IL Newcombe and )i. L. Hartley (Eds.), New York, 1947; 
O S. H. Erikson, "A Meraorandurii on Identity and Negro Youth" in The Negro in 
ERj^C ^inerica , Talcott Parsons and Kenneth Clark (Eds.), New York, 1966. 
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children, i.e. children who are about four years old, have internalized a "racial 
consciousness" i.e. a racial identity."^ There is more disagreement about the age 
at whicli cliildren demonstrate "racial awareness" and "racial preferences" but the 
range that most investigators report is betv/een four and seven years. 

The relationships that have been reported between the subject's or the 
respondent's race and these concepts lead to the following conclusions: 1) l^ite, 
Negro, aad Oriental children manifest V/hite racial preferences; 2) IThite children 
identify tliemselves more accurately than do Negro children; 3) The relationship 
between the respondent's race and his awareness is not as clear as it is for the 
other two concepts. On the whole, there is more evidence that Negro children 
acquire a racial awareness earlier than do White children. Many of the studies 
cited in to . .ote four also report the relationship between age, sex, sor.io- 
economic status and each of these concepts , but we shall discuss them as they 
relate to our findings that appear farther along in the article. To our knowledge 
no work published thus far has described the racial awareness, identity, and 
preferences of non-White children who have White parents and siblings or of IThite 
children who have non-White siblings. 



Many of the studios cited in this p^-.p^^r v;ere brou<^ht to ih^. author attention 
by the e:-:cclient review offered in Part I "The Acquisition of Racial Attitudes" 
of the Porter ir.onograph, See J. Porter, op. cit . 

^Some of the studies on which these conclusions are based are: R. E. Horowitz, 
"Racial Aspects of Self Identification in Nursery School Children," The Journal 
of Psychology , 1939, pp. 91-99; 11. E. Goodman, "Evidence Concerning the Genesis 
of Interracial Attitudes," American Mthropologist , 1948, pp. 624-630; M. E. 
Goodman, Racial Awareness in Y oung Children , New York, 1964; J. K. Norland, 
"Race Awareness Among American and Hong Kong Chinese Children," American Journal 
of Sociology , November 1969, 360-374; J. E. Williams and J. K. Roberson, op . 

cit . , Education and Psycholog Measurement , 1967, pp. 671-689; K. B. Clark and 
M. P. Clark, op^. cit ., pp. 1( ,8.; Helen Trager and Marion Yarrow, Children's 
Perceptions of the Social Roi. of Wagros and Whites, Journal of Psychology , 
January 1950, pp. 3-33: Harold M. Stevenson, "Social Interaction in an Inter- 
racial Nursery School", Genetic Psychology Monographs , 1960, pp. 37-75. 

ERIC 
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A basic question that this article addresses is: how similar or different 
are the responses of these cliildren to tiiose of tine same sex, age range, race, 
etc. who have been reared ia typical family environments. For example, how does 
the presence of l/hite parents influence a .legro child's racial identity and racial 
awareness; an^ v;hat is the impact of a Negro sibling on a IJhite child *s racial 
preference. Before describing our findings, a few words on the status of trans- 
racial adoptions in this country might be useful by way of background information. 

For many years, social work agencies in the United States were either opposed 
to or wary of the idea of placing chiidrea in homes in which the family's religious, 
to say jio^t^iing of tiie racial backgrounds, differed ''.•^n that of the child's. The 
greater willingness of social work agenci2:s to do so in the past decade or so, 
stemmed not so much from a ciiange in ideology (at least, tliat was not the initial 
impetus) as from a recognition of the s.ate of the market. With the larger 
numbers of non-'Vliite children in need :^f homes and the willingness of increasing 
numbers of ITtiite families to adopt si ch children (rather than wait years for a 
Wiiite child or because they specif i , ally pref erryd==the non-White child) , the 
social work agencies have been chai'iging their policies. 

Charles Olds assembled the :olJ.ov/ing statistics on non-White adoptions 
throughout the country between L968 and 19 71,"^ 





1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Total Black Children Placed 


312?. 


4336 


64 7 '4 


7420 


Placements in Black fanilies 


2389 


2889 


4190 


4846 


Placements in white families 


733 


144 7 


2274 


2574 


Number of agencies reporting 


19 A 


342 


427 


468 



The Children's Burr.au estimates thit at the present time some 15,000 l^iite American 
families have adopted t ransracially . 



Olds is the Director of Opportunity , a program to ''Give ilore Ncn-Whj'.te Children a 
r^Q^^-hance for Adoption," which is a division of Tlie Boys and Girls Aid Society of 
tl^^regon. 



But as the practice has gaiaed greater acceptance among prospective parents 
and professional organi2:aLions in the Whit:e conmunity, it has aroused the oppo- 
sition of representatives of Black and Araerican Indian n^roups . At the 1972 
convention of the Black Social Woriiets As sociation ^ the raembership adopted a 
resolution that condemned trans racial adoptions and advocated its inmiediate 
cessation. In their statement the Black -jociai workers argued that "a V/hite family 
could not successfully transmit a Black identity to a Black child and that it 
could not equip liim with t'nc coping mechanisms he wd:!-: rioed for growing up in a 
racist society.""^ In a recent issue of the N ational Asso ciation of Black Social 
VIork ers News , the editors reaffirmed that stance and coniir.ented : 

We affirm the vioiable position of Black children la Blacj families 
where they belong physically, psychologically and culturally in 
order that they receive the total sense of themselves and develop 
a sound projection of their future. 7 

At a meeting in Arm Arbor, Michigan in July 1972 a group of American 
Indian leaders also condemned the practice of pi icing non-White children in 
White homes, terming such a practice, at least as it applied to Indian children, 
social genocide.^ 

Sample, Method, and Research Instruments 

The data reported in this paper are based on interviews with 204 families 

9 

in five cities in the Midwest , all of whom adopted at least one non-White child. 
Eighty-one per cent of these families have at least one White child who was born 



^New York Times , April 23, 1971, p. 75. 

^ National Association of Black Social Workers News, Nev; York, January 1973, p, 1. 
3 

The Ann Arbor News , July 17, 1972 , p. 10. 

9 

The sample frame for this study were lists of names supplied to us by the 
Open Door Society of Illinois, Missouri, VJisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, 
^ he Open Door Society is a national organization composed of parents who have 
Lly v>dopted trans racially . 
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to them, and fourteoii par cent have adopt ti:d at least one White ciiild in addition 
CO tiiexr non-White criild or ciii.lJren. In total, v;e interviev/ed 366 children who 
were between the agOL^ of t'lree an J eight years old: 199 of them vjere adopted and 
167 were b **i to the parents. "^^^ Table 1 shov.'u below summarizes the racial, 
sexual-, and adoptive b^tatuses of the children subjects. 



Table I : Ilac i a 1 , Sexual, and Ado p t i ve Statuses of Ch i 1 d r en Sub j e c t s 









Race 




Adoptive 


Status 




Total 






Adopt 


ed 


Born to 


Family 








Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 




White 




21 


21 


100 


67 


209 


Negro 




75 


45 






120 


American 
i\sian. 


Indian , 
etc. 


16 


21 






37 


Total 


112 


87 


100 


67 


366 



A two-person team of inte^vie^^7ers arrived at the liome after each family had 
been contacted, first by letter, and then by telephone, and their willingness to 
participate in the study liad been confirmed. Only three of the families out of 
ail those we contacted and that m.et our criteria concerning the ages of the 
children, were unwilling to participate in the study. One member of the team 
interviewed one or both parents for betvreen 45 and 90 minutes. The other Inter- 
viewer talked privately with each ciiild in th<i' family who was between three ana 
eight years old. The interviewers were graduate students from the Universities of 
Illinois, Michigan, Ilinnesota, and Washin^^ton University in St. Louis. They 
were selected on the basis of their prior experieiices working with child'^'en, 



■^^In total, there were 708 children in the 204 families. 
O .1 

In one of those families, the father had died a few weeks earlier, and in 
M ffl i fflWfT i 'm i in another the parents had recently been divorced. 
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their fields of study, and their experiences as interviewers. The interviews with 

both the parents and the children wert^. recoided . ^""^ 

Three separate tests or inst: rumenti^ uere used to measure the children's racial 

identities, awareness, and pretereiice.^ . They first Involved the use of three baby 

dolls: one doll Jooked like a VJiiiLe b?b> annt!ier looked like a Negro baby, and the 

13 

third could have been a light skinned Negro baby or an Indian or Asian baby. We 
introduced this third alternative because v;e thought tlie Cndian and Asian children 
x>;ould be able to identify v;it[i it better than with either of the other dolls whose 
pigments were either lighter or darker than most of theirs. Each doll v^as dressed 
identically; it had on only a diaper. The intervievjer asked each child to point 
to the doll that: 

1. You like to play with the best 

2. Is a nice doll 

3. Looks bad 

4. Is a nice colt.u: 

5. Looks like a Colored child 

6. Looks like a Negro child 

7. Looks like a White ciiild 

8. Looks like you. 

The first four items measured racial preferences, the next three measured 
racial awareness and the last one provided us with a measure of racial identity. 

Following the dolls test the children were shown 24 sets of pictures. Each 
set contained two nictures of the same object, but colored differently* In half 
of the sets, one of the objects was colored white, th? other black. The other 
twelve sets were dummies. The pictures in those sets were colored red, green. 



12 

In this article we report the results only of the children \s interviews. For 
a description on the families see: Rita J. Simon, "The Multi-Racial Family," 
(mimeo) 1973. 

13 

In essence, we replicated the instruments that the Clarks reported using in 
Q their study of racial perceptions and preferences among Negro children between 
FRIC^ and 7 years of age; except that we had 3 rather than 2 dolls. See K. B. Clark 
m^taand M. P. Clark, op. cit. 
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bluo, orange, etc. A two-line story v;as attached to each set of pictures, 
and each story ended with th^: experimenter asking the child to choose the object 
tl\at v/as bad or dirty or ^T'L^t^Lv^. Tiie adjectives were adopted from the evaluative 
scales developed by Clinrles Osgood, ^'S. ^^^"^ reported in Tiie lieasureinent of 
Meaning . These items provided another measure of the children *s racial preferences. 

The tliird task asked each cnild to arrange and identify family members from 
puzzles that were constructed especially for this stu 'y. Fifteen figures were 
carved out: of plywood and each of five figures that represented different faiaily 
roles could be fitted into the five molds that v;ere carved from a common plywood 
bofird. There were three mother figures, identical in size, shape, and in the 
clothing painted on then. The only difference between the three v;as that one had 
skin tiiat resembled that of a VJhi'ce person, another that resembled that of a Negro, 
and a third that resembled an American Indian or someone from Korea, China^ etc. 
There were three fathers, three sisters, and six brothers (two of which liad the 
same skin color) whose pigments matched those of the three mothers. The children's 
tasks were to arrange a family with five people in it, to identify the figures 
who looked like their mother, their father, their si^.ter, or their brothers. 
They were also asked to arrange families of four people end then to select a 

friend from one of the remaining pieces. They were asked to choose which child 
looked most like them, and vjith wliich little girl or boy they would most like 
to play. The children's responses to these various tasks provided measures of 
racial awareness, racial preference and racial identity. 

Findinp ^ 

In the studies referred to earlier involving dolls and instruments either 
identical to or similar to those we employed, the findings have consistently 
shovm that both VJhite and Negro children exhibit White racial preferences- On 



O 1-4 

cnip" For a more detailed description of the task and the procedures employed see 
uMmmkrmiM J- E. WilliaiTiS and J. K. Roberson, op. cit . 
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the awareness and identity dimension.'^ there is not as much consensus , but the 
most conimon pattern reported ii.; that Negro children arc more aware of racial 
differences but 'Jhite children identify themselves more accurately than do 
Negro children. Since the concept of identity embodies affect, as well as cog- 
nition, and since Megro children are more ar.bivalent about their skin color, 
these two sets of findings arc consistent. 

VJc anticipated thau the atypical environment in v/liich our subjects were 
being reared would produce results that v/ere nvOt congruent with the findings 
reported in most of tlie other studies. Specifically, we expected 1) that the 
ncn^^nite children would not demonstrate a VJhite racial preference; 2) that the 
non-White children would not have a greater sense of racial av^'areness than the 
White children: 3) that the I^/liite children's racial identity would not be any 
more accurate than the non-Whites \ Thus, on each of the dimensions we hypo- 
thesized that the nature of the children's family setting would have a suf- 
ficiently strong impact so as to alter the pattern of responses away from 
those most often cited. 

We report first the children's reactions to the dolls. Each respondent 
received a score based on the number of times he or she attributed positive 
qualities to the White doll. A child received one point each time he or she 
selected the l^^lite doll in response to the following choices: which doll would 
you: 1) like to play with the best, 2) think is a nice doll, 3) think is a nice 
color, and 4) did not select as the doll that looked bad. Each respondent could 
have a s ;ore that ranged from zero to four. The hi^^her the score the more times 
the respondent indicated a preference for the White doll by selecting it. 

Tne chart below compares scores by the respondents' racial and adoptive 
statuses . 
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Chart I. lieavi Preference Scores for White Dolls by Race and Adoptive Statuses* 

\Uiite Children Adopted 

and Born to i;egro Children Indian- Asian Children 

White Families-- Adopted Adopted 

(163) ^'^ (101) ^'^ (33) 

^Sixty-nine respondents did not answer all of the items that were needed to 
compile the score. Their partial responses vjere not included. 

'-^'^The scores of the. aaopted !^Jhite children were combined with those of the 
iioa-adopted White children after they were examined separately and no 
differences were found between the tv70 groups. 

The first expectation, that the Negro and Indian-Asian subjects would not exhibit 

a consistent preference for the White dolls as opposed to either of the Brown 

dolls Is clearly demonstrated by the scores in Chart I. Out of a possible score 

of four, which v/ould have meant that the l^^"lite doll was selected in response to 

eacii question, the average score for the Negro children was 1^8 and for the 

Indian-Asian 1.7.''"^ In other words Negro children selected the ^^.ite dolls less 

than half of the tine. Note also that the responses of the children in the three 

racial categories did not differ from each other. "^'^ They all manifested the 

same preferences. There is no evidence that any of the subjects preferred the 

17 

White dolls over the Brown ones as has been reported in other studies. 

The distribution of responses to the items that measured racial awareness, 
i.e. ability to classify or identify dolls into appropriate racial categories 
are shown belov;. 



■^^Except 'jtien the failure to select indicated a White preference. 
1 6 

In none of the racial categories did the ages of the children or their sex make 
any significant difference in the pattern of their responses. For example 
among the White children, the mean score for the boys was 1.6, for the girls 
1.7. Among the Negro boys, as well as the girls, the mean score was 1.8. 

■^^For some relatively recent examples see: Goodman, £p. cit . , Norland, £p. clt . » 



ERIC Trager and Yarrow, o£. cit . - 
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Table Per Cent Made Correct Racial Ideatif icat ions by Raco and Adoptive Statuses 



Indian- Asian 
Children 

(Pe r Cent Correct Identification) 

White Doll 82 72 76 

Colored toil: Lighcer 43 45 52 

Darker 47 44 48 

Uc.^ro DoU: Li^^iiter 33 39 43 

Darker 1 

Hie siriiiarity in percentages across racial categorier^ siiows no one group of 
children made i?.ore accurate identifications (i.e. demonstrated greater racial 
awareness) than did any other. Further playing v/ith the data revpnied that 
practically all of tlie nistakes in identification that were made occurcd anong 
children who v;ere less than fxve years of age. But even the mistakes were dis- 
tributed relatively evenly among subjects in tlie different racial groups. The 
tliree and four year old Uegro respondents were no more accurate in their identi- 
fications than were the three and four year old White children. 

On the matter of self identity, i.e. selecting the doll that looked like 
them: 76 per cent of the White children selected tiie VJhite doll; 76 per cent of 
the Negro children selcjct^^d either the lighter or the darker brown doll (31 and 
45 per cents respectively) and 59 per cent of the Indian and Asian children selected 
the ligliter or darker skinned doll (21 and 33 per cents rc'^pectively) . The 
largest proportion of cliLldren in this latter category identified themselves with 
the White doll (41 per cent) and the smallest proportion identified themselves 
with the lighter skin brown doll, the one that in fact bears the greatest resein- 
blance to them. On the identity dimension then, the major differences was 
between the Indian-Asian children and the White and Negro children. The fact 
that tlie Indian-/\sian children iiad the lowest percentages of correct self identi- 
fication is probably much less a matter of their ambivalence or self rejection than 



Correct 
Ident if icat ion 



Whitu 
Children 



Negro 
Chi Idreri 



li 

it is that the dolls we used failed to provide then v;ith an appropriate model 
v/ith which to identity. 

Finally we divided the children's responses according to the interviewers' 
perceptions of the shade of the suijjects' skin color: light, medium, and dark. 
As shown by the h's in Chart 2, almost ail of the "light" children were I^iite, 
most of the ''dark'" ones v;ere Negro, and tlie "medium" ones fell into the Negro 
and Indian-Asian categories. Using the same scoring Lt:;chnique described earlier, 
each of tlie children received a scor?. based on the number of positive \^Jhite choices 
he or she made. 

Chart 2. Mean Preference Scorer, for White Dolls by Perceived Skin Shade 

and Racial Statuses 



Indian- 
l^ite .iegro Asian 
(149) (12) (4) 



Indian- 
White Negro Asian 
(2) (58) (30) 



Indian- 

I^Hiite Negro Asian 
(2) (30) (3) 



(i.7) (2.3) (.-) 

Combined Light: 1.8 

(165) 



( ) (1.8) (1.8) 



Combined Medium: 1.8 



(90) 



( ) (2.0) ( ) 

Combined Dark: 1.9 

(35) 



Like the scores in Chcirt 1, okin shade did not effect preferences for White 
or non-\^ite dolls to any significant extent. On the whole, the mean scores of 
the light children v/ere not noticeably different than those of the medium and dark 
children: 1,8, 1.8, and 1,9. l^Jhen the frequencies iierc^ large enough to make 
comparisons within tlie s^me skin shade category, tho. preference scores did not 
show big differences. (Both the Negro and the Ind.lan-Asian children in the 
mediumi category had scores of 1.3.) Thus the lii^Jit , n-jdiun, and dark children all 
responded to Wnite dolls with about the same degree^, of positiveness . The IThite 
dolls did not receive a preferential or more desirable status than did the non- 
White dolls from any category of respondents. 

This is the first study of racial attitudes among young children in American 
^ society that has not reported a significant White racial preference among Black, 

ERIC 
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White or Oriental subjects. In her rjunmaiy of the results of studies of children's 

racial attitudes, Judith Porter ohse^ve-l as recen iy as 1971: 

...tiie outstanding finding in existing investigations of racial 
attitudes is that children of both races [Wiiite and Black] tend to. 
exhibit preferences for White. ...Oriental children in Hawaii also 
tend to select Whites as playmates. S 

These data strongly suggest that somethipg is happening in these multi-racial 

families that is eroding the superior, or favored', or more attractive status 

tliat White seems to enjoy so pervasively among other Anerican children. The 

erosion seems to be taking place without any noticeable confusion in the children's 

awareness of race or in their ability to label and identify themselves accurately. 

The dolls are but one test. us examine iio\7 tne children responded to 

at least t\;o ot'ner situations. 

The next test examined the children's responses to the twelve sets of 
Black and Wnito ijicMires. The six negative adjectives by which the children 
could characterize the Black and White pictures were: bad, stupid, naughty, 
dirty, mean, and uglv. The six positive adjectives were: pretty, smart, good, 
clean, nice, and :.iiiu. iLacii subject received two scores ranging from zero to 
six on the basis ..u" the number of tiiaes he or she attributed a positive adjec- 
tive to eitlio.r ftie jjlncl: (.'V the Whitci picture , and the number of times he or 
she attributed a negativ e adject i.ve l;o eitlier tae Black or White picture. 
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Judith Porter, op_. ci t . , o. 28. 

19 

In addition to age and sex, socio-economic status is another characteristic 
that might have influenced the ciiildron's responses; but it has been controlled 
for by the context in which the data were collected. White families that 
adopt non-White children are remarkably homogeneous in their status charac- 
teristics; for example, eighty per cent of the fathers in our sample are 
either professional men (i.e. lawyers, engineers, professors) or business 
executives ;^and 66 per cent of the mothers and 79 per cent of the fathers 
completed at least four years of college. Only seven per cent reported 
tliat tiieir annual income was less than $10,000 and in almost all of those cases, 
one of the parents was in graduate or a professional school. Approximately 
half of the White children are siblings of half of the non-17hite children and 
O among them socio-economic status is assuredly controlled. And, finally, since 
practically all of the children were adopted before they were one year of age, 
h n i miimrn-nTii i in there is no questlon of prior status identity. 
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For example, if a respondent: associated five of the positive a jectives v.-ith 
White pictures and one v;ich a Black picture iie received a score of five on the 
"White" positive dimension and a sc.>^^j of one on the "Black" positive dimension. 
Similarly, if he associated three LiL.],ative adjectives with t!ie White picutres 
and three with the Black pictures, he received a score of three on the "Wliite" 
negative dimension and a score of three on t!ie "Black" negative dimension. 
Table 3 summarizes the scores by Race and Adoptive Statuses. 



Table 3-. Mean Positive and Negative Scores for Black and VJhite Pictures by Race 

and Adoptive Statuses 











Black and White 


',','hite 


Wegro 


Indian-Asian 


Picture Scores 


Children 


Children 


Children 


Positive 








Black Pictures 


2.1 


2.3 


2.2 


White Pictures 


3.9 


3.7 


3.8 


Total 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 


I'iec;ative 








Black Pictures 


4.1 


3.8 


4.3 


l-Zlaite Pictures 


1.9 


2.2 


1.7 


Total 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 



Note two facts about the data in Table 3 : l) There are no significant 
differences in the scores among the three categories of children* 2) Irrespec- 
tive of their own racial designation, children were more likely to identify 

White objects with positive adjectives and Black objects with negative adjectives, 

20 

But no one group of respondents was more likely to do that than any other. 



20^. 
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The children were also divided into the light, medium and dark shade cate- 
gories, and their responses were scored in the same manner » The results 
matched very closely those shown in Table 3. For example, the light children 
had a mean positive score of 3.9 for the White pictures, and the dark and 
medium children each had a mean score of 3.7. The negative scores on the I^ite 
pictures were: light 1.8, medium 2.2, and dark 2.1. 
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We also divided the children's ruisponses into homogeneous age categories: 
from 3 to 4 year olds: A to 5 year oids • 5 to 6 year olds, and 7 to 8 year olds. 
Only among the i^Jegro children did age make a difference in their scores. The 
olf^ ^r Negro children were more likely to associate Black pictures v;ith positive 
adjectives and I^Jhite pictures with nega tive adjectives than were the 

younger children. Their scores arc shown below. 

Ne^^ ro Ch i Id ren 



3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 

years years years years , years 



Positive Scores 



Black Pictures 1.9 1.4 2.1 2,4 3.1 

White Pictures 4.1 4.5 3.9 3.6 2.9 

Negative Scores 

Black Pictures 3.9 4.1 4.2 3.7 2.8 

White Pictures 2.1 1.9 1.8 2.3 3.2 

The Negro children who are between six and seven years old expressed more 
positive attitudes toward the Black images than did the younger children of 
the same race. Holding age constant and comparing across race ^ we still 
found that six and seven year old Black children scored higher on the Black 
. positive dimension and lower on the Black negative dimensioii than did the 
l^ite and Indian-Asian children. 

Only among White children did se:-; nade any difference. The White girls 
had highv^r scores for the Black pictures on the positive dimension than did 
tiie boys (2 ,.6 compared to 1.8) and lower scores for l.lio Black pictures on the 
negative dimension (3.7 compared to 4.4). Among the Negro and Indian-Asian 
children, the boys* and girls* scores were almost identical (2.4 v. 2.1, 
3.8 V. 3.9, 2.1 V. 2.2, 4.4 v. 4.2) . 

we also compared the responses of our White subjects to eacH set of \->\c- 
Q "ures against those reported by the children in the Wi 1 liarf; -a -son study 
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from which we adopted the instrument. The two sets of data are reported in 
Tabiu 4 . 



Table 4. Per Cent Whitti Chiidrua Who 


Attribute 


Posicivi nnd Nej^ative 


adj ectives 


tc 


Black and VThite 


Pictures 


in Two Studies. 










SIMON 




WILLIAMS-ROBERSON 


Adj ect ives 


White 


Black 


l-Jliite 


Black 




ob j ect 


object 


ob j ect 


ob j ect 




(139) 




(111) 








(in 


Per Cent) 




Pretty 


70 


30 


87 


13 


Liean 


82 


17 


85 


15 


Nice 


JO 




84 


16 


Smart 


59 


41 


82 


18 


Good 


59 


41 


81 


19 


Kind 


58 


42 


76 


24 


Dcly 


37 


63 


17 


83 


Dirty 


12 


88 


16 


84 


Naughty 




69 


8 


82 


Stupid 


46 


54 


18 


82 


Bad 


33 


67 


15 


85 


Mean 


33 


67 


10 


90 



The results show that on 10 out of the 12 items. White children who are reared 

with Negro or other non-White siblings respond differently than White children 

reared in typical environments. A higher proportion of the children in the 

Williaras-Roberson study associated White with positive and Black with negative 

attributes than did the vrhite children in our study. The only two adjectives 

about which there were no significant differences were clean and dirty* 

The age ranges of the two groups were very RiTntl^ar.' The subjectfl in the Wll- 

lians-Roberson study that was conducted in 1967 were between three and seven; 

ours were between 
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throe and .jighL years old. One might argue that geography can explain most of the 
.1.1 1 t-j Lvnc-^b . V-'iuC'j children in Chapel Hill, North Carolina express "southern" 
and there tore nore anti-Negro attitudes than would a random selectian of I^Jhite 
children from Illinois, -linnesota, Wisconsin, etc. Therefore, it is the difference 
in gt.toi.';raphy ratiier Chan in family patterns that is ihc major explanation. We 
cannot prove the weakness of such an argument because we do not have responses 
iron ' t vr- i .mI"' Uhitu clvLldri.'n living in Illinois j VJitTConsin, Michigan, etc. But 
c rom i: ; Liw.: data we !iave seen on racial attitudes in all regions of the country, 
\vt.t d(,>uijt tiicit ciii Idrcn it^. 'Jortii Carolina, especially those who live in a univer- 
■j i ( V c.orir;.unl cy , ire Likely to express opinions that are more pro-I^ite than are 
cnildren in the lidvest. 

On the ba:^i^5 ther: of the responses to the dolls and the pictures, it appears 
that familie^j wlio nave adopted t ransracially have succeeded in providing their 
young chiLdrea v;it;i a so;iiev;h,}t different perspective and a different set of 
atticudes C'-'warJ m . - .ind presumably race than those Iteld by children who are 
r." ir '.-1 i.i rr . ; :r.-.!iiY i^ettings. Fewer of the White as well as the non-White 

chiidre:; if- ii - r. > v -i :[.,]. ' :l^Mues associate "White" vn.th the positive and attractive 
ii j rr-ii) I c- c'iuirj.ci:^ r i -.Lies that other White as veil as Black children do in 
o\:a: >oci c t y . 

There was one -.iJ^rc set of tasks each child wa^-^ asked to perform. That involved 
putting togetiier and t-:v.<ing apart fi,c;ure shaped pieces of jigsaw puzzles that were 
i:onstructed especially for project. <^^^il^l v/a:; given three puzzles each 

containing five figure:^; a rother, a faizher, two sons and a daughter. The 
figures in each group of five v;ere all painted the sane shade: white, dark brown, 
and yellowish brovjn.^^ Tlie children v;ere asked to perform several tasks x^;ith 
the puzzles, the first of which was to arrange one family composed of five 



99 

Q i\ll the r:others were the sam.e size and had the same clothes painted on them; 
CDir^" similarly with the fathers, brothers, etc. The only difference between the 
LiMmi^miM three mothers, etc., was the shading of their skins. 
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members. In doing so they could select five pieces of the same skin shade, or 

five pieces of differeiiL: siiades. It turned out that over two-thirds of all the 

children, those who were themselves White, or Negro, or Indian arranged "a 

family" that contained persons that had different skin shades. They put together 

families of White mothers with Brown fathers (or the revt^.rse) with Brown or White 

children. The l^Jliite children were about as likeJ.y to do that as were the Negro 

and Indian-Asian children. 

Tne second task involved putting together a family that V7as supposed to 

represent "their" family. In response to thii; request, 75 per cent of the \iJhite 

children picked the Wliite mother and father figures; but only fifty-one p#r cent 

of the Negro children and 54 per cent of the Indn-m-Asian children selected the 

Hhite mother and father figures. Thus, while in fact all of the children have 

White parents, about half of the Negro and half of the Indian-Asian children 

selected those parental figures whose skin shade matched more closely their own 

93 

than it did the actual skin shade of their parents. Younger Negro and Indian- 
/Vsian children were as likely to select the skin shades that matched their own 
as well as older children in those categories. 

The third task involved having the children select those figures that looked 
like them, their brother(s) and their sister(s) . Their choices are described 
below in Table 5. 



The same choice pattern repeated itself when the children's responses were 
divided into the ''light," ''medium," and "dark'' categories. The medium and 
dark children were much more likely to select the medium and dark mother and 




father figures than the light figures even though the lighter figures were 
closer replications of their own parents* color* 
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Table 5. Self and Sibling Selections by Sexual, Racial, and Adoptive 

Statuses of Respondent 

















inu lan 




Puzzle 




I-Jliite 


Negro 




Asian 




Selections 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 








(in per 


rent) 






Self 














Light 


71 


61 


21 


24 


42 


41 


Medium 


17 


26 


31 


35 


42 


35 


uarK 


12 


13 


47 


4 i 


16 


24 


Brother 














Light 


36 


43 


51 


50 


38 


14 


Ileduum 


29 


32 


20 


18 


25 


50 


Dark 


35 


25 


29 


32 


37 


36 


Sister 














Light 


53 


44 


53 


32 


33 


50 


Medium 


21 


28 


23 


4 8 


42 


20 


Dark 


26 


28 


24 


20 


25 


30 



On the self identity most of the I^^lite children selected the white figures, 
and seventy-five per cent of the Negro children selected the dark or the medium 
brown figures. But, for the Indian- Asian children, just as the selection of 
dolls was inadequate, the selection of available puzzle figures apparently also 
did not provide them with appropriate models. About as many chose the medium 
brown figures as did those who chose the white figures, ilany fewer chose the 
darker brown figures. 

Unlike the selection of parental figures, the choices of brothers and 
sisters were not biased in favor of any racial category. There was no tendency 
for V/hite children to over select Whites or Negroes to over or under select 

*s . ilost probably the children's selections were derived from their real 
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life experiences, since 83 per cent of the aon-White cliildren have at least one 
White isiblirig and all of thu White children have at least one non-Wliite sibling. 

Finally, the children wore also asked to select the boy and the girl they 
would most like to play witli; and then the boy and the girl they v7ould most 
like to have visit them. These choices are described in Table 6 shown below. 



Table 6.. Friendship Selections by Sexual, Racial, and Adoptive 

Statuses of Respondents 
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Puzzle 
Selections 


Boys 


White 


(jirJ..'5 




Negro 
Boys Rirls 


Tn ri 1 Pn — 

Asian 
iioys Girls 


Giri^Play 










(in per cent) 




Light 






28 




66 


44 


33 22 


Medium 


39 




37 




27 


17 


22 


Dark 


17 




35 




7 


39 




Boy-Play 
















Light 


33 




48 




39 


16 




Medium 


33 




23 




29 


52 


33 


Dark 


34 




29 




32 


32 


22 34 


Girl Visit 
















Light 


38 




40 




4 7 


33 


50 50 


Medium 


31 




30 




23 


31 


25 25 


Dark 


31 




30 




30 


31 


25 25 


Boy Visit 
















Light 


4^ 




30 




43 


21 


55 31 


Medium 


3'. 




43 




26 


41 


18 54 


Dark 


32 




27 




31 


38 


27 15 


Both in the children's 


response 


to 


siblings 


as well as to 


friends, it appear: 


that *'race" is not a prominent 


concern . 


There is no indication that White 


children over selected "White" 


or that 


the Negro 


children over selected those 


figures whose skin colors 


were 


closest 


to their 


own; nor did 


they over select 


White. The friendship choices 


like 


the 


sibling 


choices seem 


unaffected by color 
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Concluding Remarks 

Previous studies of young ciiildren's racial preferences have consistently 
reported pro~:'hite attitudes on the part of VJhite, Negro and Oriental children 
living in the United States. Other studies have suggested that Negro children 
acquired an awareness of race earlier than did Wiiite children, but v7ere less 
likely to accurately identify themselves as Iscgro. In other x-zords; v;hile Negro 
children, at an earlier age than White children, are able to discriminate between 
racial categories because the concept of identity involves feelings or affect 
about race, Wegro children's responsc-s are likely to be less accurate than those 
of White children. The; less accurate scores in identity measures are consistent 
then with the greater ambivalence that Wegro cliildren manifest in their attitudes 
toward race. While some of the studies referred to go back two or three decades, 
even those that v/ere done in the 1960 's, the era when slogans such as "Black Power* 
and "Black is beautiful*' became popular, young Negro children continued to exhibit 
pro-White attitudes. 

The major finding of our study thus far has been that Negro children who are 
reared in the special setting of multi-racial families do not acquire the ambi- 
valence toward thr^j r o\m race that has been reported among all other groups of 
young Negro children. Our results also sliow that White children do not prefer 
"V/hite'" to other groups ■ and that there are no significant difi . ences in the 
racial attitudes of any of the categories of children. 

On the matter of identity, we found no evidence that White children made 
more accurate designations than did I^egro children. So again on this dimension, 
these findings depart from the mode. The Indian and Asian children do have lower 
scores, but it is much more likely that their scores were an artifact of poor 
equipment and faulty design than they were a measure of their sense of identity. 

There was only one insta . in v/hich the Negro children showed a lower 
sense of awareness of perhaps ambivalence about their identity than did the 
Jhite children, and that was on the matter of selecting puzzle figures that 
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matched die skin shades of their own parents. The Negro, as well as the Indian- 
Asian children erred more than the ^Jliite children in selecting figures whose skin 
shades r.)atciied their own rather tlian the figures whose skin shades had a closer 
rese-^' ^cu to their parents. They did not make this error in select iag figures 
tna esented eitiier ttiemselves or their siblings. 

Looking at all of the results, It would appear that the practice of trans- 
racial adoption is having a significant, perhaps even a revolutionary impact on 
the racial identities and attitudes of young Negro and VJhite children. I^Jhat is 
likely to happen tc these children in later years, during their adolescence and 
adulthood, is still .' jO early to predict with any degree of accuracy. It may 
be that the attitudes and prevailing tones of the larger society will have suf- 
ficient impact so as to alter or confuse the identity and attitudes formed 
within the relatively unique setting of these multi-racial families. Follow up 
studies would be needed to answer questions about the future. 

In conclusion, \je return to one other theme that we commented upon at the 
outset and try to relate ic to our findings. There is the possibility that the 
practice of transracial adoptions is now at its peak and v/ill begin to decline 
with increasing momentum over the next few years. The major reason for the 
decline, should it occur, will be the success of Black Social Workers and other 
Black leaders in persuading public £?gencies of the dangerous long-run consequences 
of the practice for the survival of the Negro community. On this point, one 
can interpret the results reported in this paper as showing that the concept of 
a "racial'' identity will not be as important as it has been in the past and that 
*'color" as a proxy for race v/ill not have as distinct and as strong an evaluative 
association as it has had. We see that the Negro children in this study did not 
confer upon l^Jhiteness the desirable and attractive qualities that Negro children 
in typical settings have consistently done. The white pictures and the white 
dolls were not as favorably responded to and sought after by either the V/hite or 
^^egro subjects in our study as they have been by children in other more typical 
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contexts. But, on the other side, our findings offer no evidence that Negro 
children reared by White parents are acquiring a preference for Black over White. 
They show only that the Negro children perceive themselves as "Negro" as accurately 
as White children perceive themselves as ''White." Whether ^hat sense of "Negro" 
identity will persist and what affect \7±11 be attached to it as these children 
grow up, is still too early to say. 



